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TO OUR PATRONS AND SUBSCRIBERS 


As the business manager of Una Sancta I want to thank each one of you most 
deeply for your loyal support, for your subscriptions, for your patronships, for your 
missionary activity on behalf of Una Sancta, and last but not least for your diligent 
prayers for this publication and its staff. 


Una Sancta is on its feet again and we are happy, for we feel that it serves a 
vitally important mission within our beloved Lutheran Church. But we cannot rest 
content with what has been accomplished. Our financial basis is still none too 
secure. More subscriptions are needed if we are to avoid deficits and enlarge the 
size of the magazine. It is only through the generosity of our many patrons, whose 
devotion is truly heartwarming, that we have been able to proceed as far as we have. 


Therefore as the business manager, fully grateful for your past support, for which 

I thank our Lord, I would like to urge each reader of Una Sancta to take upon 

himself the task of obtaining an additional subscriber. Let this be your Christmas 

present to Una Sancta, in honor of the Christ Child, our Lord and Saviour. Let our 

slogan be “Every subscriber win a subscriber." By doubling our circulation we 

would considerably widen the influence for the spiritual revival which we all so 

deeply desire. Una Sancta would also make an ideal Christmas gift for your 
churchmen friends. 

Henry Hanson, Jr. 

Business Manager 
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THE ADVENT CONGREGATION 


The early Church was an Advent com- 
munity. Adventus is the Latin transla- 
tion for the Greek work parousia. This 
word meant two things in the early Greek: 
the presence of a god ina cult, as well 
as the arrival of an ambassador of a king 
in a town or province. 


The meeting of the saints in the early 
Church was a service in which they 
awaited the return of their Lord. As the 
Church of the Old Testament waited for 
the coming of the Messiah, so the early 
Church of the New Testament waited for 
the return of Christ, who as their King 
would rule and deliver them from all 
sorrow and persecution. The Revelation 
of St. John is a book filled with prayers 
and longing for that great day. The 
Christians did not look backward, but 
forward-~-everything pointed to that Day. 
It was this hope which gave the young 
Church its great impulse to witness, to 
win souls, to feed the hungry, visit the 
sick, and clothe the naked. 


Many of the early Christians were dis- 
appointed because of the delay in the 
Lord's coming. They comforted each 
other with such statements as that of 2 
Peter 3:9, “The Lord is not slow about 
His promise as some count slowness, but 
is forebearing toward you, not wishing 
that any should perish, but that all should 
reach repentance." St. Paul called at- 
tention to the fact that many things 
would have to be done before the Lord 
would return. But in the meantime the 
Churches met together, believing that 
as often as they ate of the Bread and drank 
ofthe Cup, they showed forth the Lord's 
death, until He should come. 


In the Church today the season of Ad- 
vent is closely connected with Christmas, 
not only in proximity of time, but also in 
the inner relationship.. He who has not 
the right Advent cannot have the right 


Christmas. There is, however, the dan- 
ger that Advent merely becomes a pre- 
Christmas season, It has degenerated 
into a time for the preparation of Christ- 
mas with hustle and bustle. It really 
ought tobe the very opposite. It should 
be a period of introspection self- 
searching, and spiritual preparation. 
The Liturgy for the Advent Sundays 
clearly indicates this. 


On the first Sunday of the season, the 
Introit directs me to “lift up my soul.” 
And the Epistle cautions us, ". . . knowing 
the time, that now it is high time to 
awake outofsleep...", for, as the Gospel 
proclaims, "Thy King cometh." 


On the second Sunday in Advent the 
Liturgy alerts us; “Daughter of Zion, 
behold, thy salvation cometh." We are 
instructed that the first coming cannot 
be considered save as it finds its com- 
pletion in the second coming. There- 
fore the main thought of the day centers 
in the Gospel, a prophecy of our Lord's 
second coming. But our attention is also 
drawn to the written record of the past- 
to the Holy Scriptures. “For whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we, through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
mighthave hope." Christians who await 
the coming of the Lord not only meet 
faithfully and regularly with their fellow 
saints, but they also turn avidly to 
Scripture for guidance, hope, and com- 
fort. The Advent season, thus, should 
be in a very special sense a period of 
Bible study. Believers will meet together 
during Advent toread andstudy anew the 
promises of the One who was to come to 
save mankind, and who will come again 
to save and to judge. 


Advent is a penitential season. Yet 
in the midst of it, there is a Sunday of 
rejoicing, Gaudete. The Introit begins: 
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“Rejoice in the Lord alway...Let your 
moderation be known unto all men: the 
Lordisat hand." There is also a direc- 
tion to pray: “Be careful for nothing: 
but in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving let your requests 
be made known unto God." And so this 
isa season of intensive praying, and the 
greatestrequest that we can offer in our 
prayers is, "Thy Kingdom come," that 
the Lord may come to us and that He 
mayruleinus. Since the only effective 
prayer isthe prayer in His Name, which 
means that Christ prays through us, we 
must practice "moderation" of body and 
soul. Only that heart can pray which is 
an open channel for Jesus to pray through 
us. Our faith is lifted up and we rejoice 
as John the Baptist steps forward in the 
Liturgy. He is doubtful, asking, “Art 
thou He that should come?" We who 
have followed the life of our Lord in the 
Liturgy know that He has come. We 
know, often from our own experience, 
that the blind have received their sight, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them. (Gospel) 


Now comes the last Sunday in Advent. 
It was called "preparation" in the 
ancient Church. The assembled saints 


sing, “Drop down, ye heavens, from 
above: and let the skies pour down 
righteousness. Let the earth open: and 
bring forth salvation." (Introit) 


In the Liturgy of this Sunday we hear 
the Christmas chimes. Wesee the man- 
ger and hear the angelichymn. But also, 
in the distance, we see the Cross, and 
beyond, the open grave. John the Bap- 
tist stands in the pulpit. He tells us that 
he is not the Christ, but "the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the Lord." If we are 
tohave a “merry Christmas" we must do 
just that. We must learn the humility, 
the sense of unworthiness, which was 
John's. We must be empty of self so 
that Christ may truly come into us and 
make his manger in us. Then we can 
pray with Martin Luther: 


Make thee a bed, soft, undefiled 
Within my heart, that it may be, 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee. 


Then we can pray in the ancient Collect 
for this day; Stir up, OLord, we be- 
seech Thee, Thy power, and come, and 
with great might succor us, that by the 
help of Thy grace whatsoever is hindered 
by our sins may be speedily accomplished 
through Thy mercy and satisfaction..." 
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ADVENT IN THE HOME 


Advent is a season of spiritual pre- 
paration, marked by eager longing for 
the coming of the Saviour through grace 
at Christmas, and for His second and 
final coming. Both thoughts are import- 
ant for a true Advent. The Church has 
inAdvent a great season, with a wealth 
of riches in her Liturgy for these weeks. 
It should be a great season in the life of 
the parish congregation. There 
are great messages to preach, based 
upon the liturgy of the day. If the 
propers are neglected in preaching 
we will miss the spirit of Advent. 


There are also many very lovely cus- 
toms which ought to be part of the Church 
family celebration of Advent. The great 
hymns, the prophecies, the choral music, 
mystery plays, all afford opportunity to 
give the congregation a better under- 
standing of God's plan of salvation. 


But itis in the home that Advent cus- 
toms are the most effective and mean- 
ingful in bringing home the teaching of 
theseason. The following practices can 
help in drawing the family members 
closer together. 


The Advent Wreath 

A popular custom is the Advent wreath 
made of evergreens, bound to a circle 
of wire. It is German in origin. The 
wreath represents the years from Adam 
toChrist, during which the world waited 
for the coming of the Saviour, It also 
Ttepresents the time from our Lord's 
Ascension until He comes again. It 
bears four candles, equally spaced. 
Some use purple candles for the three 
penitential Sundays and a pink one for 
Gaudete, the joyful Sunday in Advent. 
The wreath can be suspended from the 
ceiling or used as the centerpiece on the 
dining room table, or it can be placed 
on a small table in the living room. 
The home ceremony for the lighting of 
the Advent wreath is simple. It is Sat- 
urday towardevening. The father reads 
aprophecy concerning the coming Sav- 


iour. The candle is lighted. The Col- 
lect forthe Dayissaid. After the prayer 
the family sings an Advent hymn or 
Christmas carol. An additional candle 
is highted each week, so that on the 
final Sunday all four candles are lighted. 
For Christmas eve the wreath shculd be 
freshened up, ribbons and ornaments 
added, and a center candle of white 
affixed. The wreath is kept during the 
Christmas season until Epiphany. 

Advent wreaths may be purchased 
from church supply houses, but it is a 
fine project for the entire family to make 
its own wreath, 

The Empty Manger 
In the booklet family Advent Customs 


by Helen McLoughlin, published by The 
Liturgical Press, this lovely practice is 
suggested. On the firstSunday in Advent 
each child in the family receives an 
empty manger. A sugar box covered 
with bright paper will do as well. At 
bedtime the children receive straws for 
each kind deed performed in honor of 
Baby Jesus as His birthday surprise. The 
straws are placed in the child's manger 
or box each day. It is amazing how 
much love a child can put into Advent 
when he is preparing for His Redeemer's 
coming in grace. On Christmas each 
child finds an Infant in his manger. 
Usually a tiny doll is used. 
The Advent House 

This is an exciting family custom. 
Religious supply houses and gift shops 
carry paper houses with sealed windows. 
Each day of Advent one of the windows 
is opened to reveal an Advent or Christ- 
mas scene. This is a variation on the 
Scandinavian Advent calendar. 

Christmas Eve 

A simple service should be held in the 
home immediately after the evening 
meal on Dec. 24, The family sings, 
"Silent Night! Holy Night!" The Christ- 
mas Gospel is read from St. Luke 2, and 
another carolissung. After this the ree 
is lighted, and at 11;00 the family goes 
to Church for the Midnight Eucharist. 
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Today we celebrate three births in 
holy Christendom. Every person should 
have great joy and rejoice in jubilation 
and love, in thankiulness and in inner 
joy. Any person who does not find this 
in himself may well be filled with fear. 


The first and most important birth is 
that the Heavenly father brings forth His 
only -begotten Son in vivine essentiality, 
in personal distinction. The second birth 
which we celebrate today is that mother- 
ly birth, which happened in virginal 
chastity and in true purity. The third 
birth is this, that God is born in us every 
day and in every hour. tie is born in 4 
good soul, with grace and love. 


These three births are celebrated in 
the three Massesof Christmas. ‘he first 
Mass is sung in the dark of night, ard 
begins, “Dominus dixit ad me," the 


FROM A CHRISTMAS SERMON 
Johannes Tauler (1300-61) 


Lord said unto me: Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten Thee. This 
Mass signifies the hidden birth which 
happened in the dark hiddenness of un- 
known divinity. 


The second Mass begins, “Lux fulgebit 
hodie super nos,” t}e Ligh> shines over 
us today. “his Mass signifies the glow 
of deified humannature. [tis celebrated 
partly in darkness and partly in the day, 
for itshows the birth of the Lord, in part 
known and in part unknown. 


The third Mass is sung in the bright 
day and begins thus, “Puer natus est 
nobis, et fillius datus est nobis, ” unto us 
a child is born, unto us 2 Son is given, 
This shows the lovely birth, which should 
happen every day and every moment in 
every good soul as it realizes the love 
of God, 
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THE LITANY OF THE HOLY CHILD 
F. R. Webber 


(This Christmas litany may be used as a preparatory office to the midnight 


celebration of the Holy Eucharist on Christmas Eve, or in connection with any serv- 


ice of Christmas-tide. 


If possible, it should be sung in procession, Tlie chou, 


preceded by crucifer and torchbearers, proéeeds slowly through the aisles of the 
Church until a complete circuit of the building has been made. Music for this 
litany may be adapted from the litany music of the Common Service Book or the 
Lutheran Hymnal. ) 


V. 


O Lord, 
R. Have mercy upon us. 


O Christ, 
R. Have mercy upon us, 


O Lord, 
R. Have mercy upon us, 


O Jesus, 
R. Graciously hear us. 


O God the Father in Heaven, 
R. Have mercy upon us. 


O God the Son, Redeemer of the 
world, 
R. Have mercy upon us. 


God the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter, 
R. Have mercy upon us. 


O Holy Trinity, One and 
Undivided, 


R. Have mercy upon us. 


OBlessed Christ-Child, True God, 
Begotten of the Father from 
etemity, 


O Blessed Christ-Child, True Man, 
born of a Virgin undefiled, 


OBlessed Christ-Child, True Lord, 
Redeemer of lost and condemned 
mankind: 

R. We praise and bless Thy Holy 


Name. 


V. 


OBlessed Child, Whose Holy, Pre- 
cious Blood and Whose innocent 
suffering and death have made us 
Thine Own; 


O Elessed Child, Whom in right- 
eousness, innocence and blessed- 
ness \e serve: 

R. We praise 2nd bless Thy Holy 
Name, 


Jesus, Name called Wonderful, 
Jesus, our Counsellor, 

Jesus, Mighty God, 

Jesus, Lord of Eternity, 

Jesus, Prince of Peace; 

R. We praise and bless Thy Holy 
Name. 


Seed of the Woman, 

Shiloh of the Patriachs, 
Angel of the Covenant, 
Scion of Abraham, 

Branch of Jesse, 

Son of David, 

Desire of all Nations, 
Immanuel of the Prophets, 
King over Israel, 

Promised Messiah, 

Star out of Jacob, 

Zion's Cornerstone, 

Light of the Gentiles, 

Rose of Sharon, 

Sun of Righteousness, 
Suffering Servant of the Lord, 
Judge and Lawgiver, 
Offspring of the Virgin, 
Christ-Child Most Holy: 

R. We praise and bless Thy Holy 


Name. 
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Through the glorious Annunciation 
of Thy Mother, 


Through the mystery of Thy Holy 
Incamation, 


Through the brighmess of Thy 
Nativity. 


Through the message of the herald 
angel, 


And through the praises of the 
heavenly host: 

R. Help us to praise Thy Holy 
Name. 


O Holy Child, human and divine, 
R. Help us to praise Thee. 


O Holy Child, Saviour of the World, 
R. Graciously hear us. 


O Holy Child, Saviour of the world, 
R. Graciously spare us, 


O Holy Child, Saviour of the world, 
R. Grant us Thy peace. 


O Lord, 
R. Have mercy upon us. 


V.  O Christ, 
R. Have mercy upon us. 


(All:) O Lord, have mercy upon us, 
Amen. Our Father....... 


V. Behold a Virgin shall conceive 
and bear a Son: 
R. And shall call His Name 
Immanuel. 


Letus pray. We beseech Thee, O Lord, 
pour Thy grace into our hearts, that, as 
we have known the Incarnation of Thy 
Son Jesus Christ by the message of an 
angel, so by His Cross and Passion we 
may be brought into the glory of His 
Resurrection; through the Same Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, Who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, ever one God, world without end. 
R. Amen. 


May the joys of the Holy Christ-Child 
and of His glorious Nativity be and re- 
main for ever with you. 


R. Amen. 
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MARTIN LUTHER ON "THE MAGNIFICAT" 
William L. Quay 


It is indeed fitting to consider Martin 
Luther's explanation of the Virgin Mary's 
hymn of praise* upon another anniver- 
sary of ourLord's birth. For we discover 
in this sixteenth century document the 
definite tone of Evangelical theology in 
one ofits purest applications. Yetat the 
same time we note the Catholic tone of 
Luther's thought as he meditates on 
Mary's devout song. 


Luther's attitude toward the German 
princes prompted his writing and dedica- 
tion of the explanatory work on the Mag- 
nificat. Although on the surface it may 
appear that Luther's motivation may 
have been the desire to promote humil- 
ity and respect for the law of God by 
temporal rulers, the Magnificat goes 
beyond the time-frame of sixteenth 
century Europe. We get a close and 
deep insight into the entire Lutheran 
theological system in this document of 
eighty pages. 


Here the struggle between Evangelical 
theology and Catholic tradition is finally 
ended and settled. The Magni‘icat 
serves as a beautiful expressio of 
Luther's catholicity, as well as his i.:m 
position as an Evangelical and Scriptural 
theologian. We discover that the Evan- 
gelical and Catholic wings of Chris- 
tianity need not be separated nor re- 
main at the extremities of the horizon. 
Rather, we learn with Luther how to 
assimilate these seemingly extreme 
positions only to discover the absence of 
any real conflict. 


What makes this conclusion of the 
Reformer's so unique is the fact that he 
in no way set out to solve this problem. 
To be sure, he saw no problem that 
needed solving. To Luther there was no 
such thing as "middle of the road" posi- 
tion. He did not try to steer a middle 
course in his analysis of the Magnificat. 
He tried only to analyze and explain it 


from a purely Scriptural point of view. 
If his position became “middle of the 
road" it was accidental. If he agreed 
with Rome or Geneva on two or three 
major points it was not because he was 
seeking a “middle ground." In fact it 
is historically incorrect to make such an 
assumption, for Luther wrote his com- 
mentary on the Magnificat long before 
the world had heard of John Calvin. 
Martin Luther's position is purely Evan- 
gelical, using the sole foundation of the 
Scriptures. 


Luther discovered by exegetical 
study the place and position of Mary 
(and all mankind) in the hierarchy of 
God. The Magnificat is a norm not 
reserved exclusively for the Mater Dei. 
It is applicable to every Christian in 
every age, and hence gives us eternal 
truth. We discover what man is, and 
whathecan become. We see the utter 
depravity of mankind--"for He hath 
regarded the low estate of His hand- 
maiden." We also see man's potential 
“for behold from henceforth all gener- 
ations shall call me blessed." 


But far more important than what 
the Blessed Virgin is or can become, is 
the attitude and work of God. It was 
God's work in Mary that made her 
Mater Dei. She did not try to purify 
herself by any mystical contemplations 
orseries of good works. The only thing 
she offered God was utter submission 
and humility. When she got to this 
point the transformation took place and 
she truly did become the Mother of 
God. She discovered that her own 
faith was meaningless, but that the 
faith that God created in her was the 
power of eternity. 


Out of this faith comes the hymn of 
It becomes a 
Not every Christian 


praise--the Magnificat. 
universal hymn. 
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can become or is intended to become 
the Mater Dei. But man can realize 
his limitations and need for a Saviour. 
“My spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour." 


The Reformer also realized that the 
Magnificat was a particular hymn of 
praise. For it concemed God's work in 
a particular saint for a particular pur- 
pose. It was the consecration and 
ordination of Saint Mary, who was to 
play a major role in the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. And this consecration 
came from God and God alone! Luther 
vehemently rejects any form of Mary- 
olatry or any other view that would 
assert that Mary by her own power and 
strength acquired any saintly virtues. 
Likewise he rejects the equally errone- 
ous idea that the Virgin never held any 
position or role in the incarnation. 


Luther is neither Roman nor Protestant, 
but a truly Evangelical Catholic in the 
pure sense of the term. 


In so many respects the Magnificat 
gives example to the theology and 
thinking of Lutheranism. It is both 
meditative and theological, historical 
and contemporary, Evangelical and 
Catholic. The spirit of the Magnificat 
first sang forth at the birth of our Lord, 
again during the Reformation era, and 
even now in the troubled times of our 
day. It should be read and studied 
thoroughly by every Lutheran who lives 
amid the great doctrinal and devotional 
developments of the present generation. 

Luther, Martin. The Magnifi- 
cat; Works of Martin Luther. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., A.J. HolmanCo. , vol.3, 
pp. 117-200. 


WHAT THE ARTS CAN TEACH CHURCHMEN 


Johan Thorson 


The Christian Church has had a notable 
tendancy to emulate the camel, who 
takes on great draughts of water at an 
oasis and is able to live for days on the 
energy and refreshment he has stored up 
at these lush, green islands in the midst 
of a broad, sandy desert. 


History paints this desert in great 
expansive strokes of its brush covering 
centuries of time. 


Artstands as a mirror of this tendency. 
Music being the most universal of the 
arts can be drawn on most effectively 
for illustrative material, though exactly 
the same story may be read from the 
other arts. It is amazing how tellingly 
art relates the tale of the Church's 
thought and life, candidly and objective- 
ly. Indeed itcannothelp but be object- 
ive, because so few people realize 
specifically what it is saying, at the 
time it is being said. Its history lesson 
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is untainted by subjective, human pre- 
judice in telling the tale. It does its 
work at the same time shaping and ex- 
pressing men's minds without self- 
consciousness or fear of reprisal or 
social ostracism. 


The three major "oases" that the 
church has drawn on for new virility are 
the Apostolic Church together with the 
pre-Nicene persecuted church, the 
church of the reformation period, and 
also must be included the counter- 
reformation period in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Artistically, the pre-Nicene and re- 
formation periods reached their culmin- 
ation point about two to three hundred 
years following their greatest virility. 
In the case of the counter-reformation, 
because of pressure and happenstance, 
it came sooner. 
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In the case of the pre-Nicene church, 
it reached its culmination point in the 
musical reforms ofGregory I. The re- 
formation church reached its climax in 
the person of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
The counter-reformation church,spurred 
on by the urgency of the political and 
religious situation, reached its prime 
artistically almost immediately in Pal- 
estrina and Vittoria. 


The history of the pre-Nicene church 
unfortunately is so shrouded in obscurity 
that little is known definitely of all the 
elements and factors which poured them- 
selves into the organizing genius of 
Gregory. We can be sure that the can- 
tillation modes of the synagogue made 
their contribution. We know that 
Ambrose added his influence. We know 
also that the Byzantine civilization and 
the ancient Greek culture had their 
effects. In addition to this it is quite 
evident that Gregory was driven by 
forces other than musical. His driving 
incentive was the fact that priests were 
spending time much needed in the care 
ofsouls in artistic pursuits, and therefore 
he set up the choir schools made up of 
minor clergy to relieve them of these 
time consuming and, one suspects, 
"unimportant" matters. 


Bach, the synthesizer of the refor- 
mationheritage, was no innovator. He 
gathered together all the rough-hewn 
forms, musical techniques and innova- 
tions given the church by his predecessors 
as an outgrowth of the freedom of spirit 
that lived in its revolutionary thought, 
and brought them to their fruition in his 
preludes, fugues, motets, passions and 
cantatas, 


Much the same can be said of Pal- 
estrina, Lassus and Vittoria. 


InGregorian chant, in the work of J. 
S. Bach and in the motets of Palestrina 
and the others, there remains nothing 
more tobe said. They reached the limits 
of expression with the materials they had 


at their disposal. It is useless to try to 
imitate them. 


Thesame applies to Norman, Roman- 
esque and Gothic architecture. The only 
difference between music and architec- 
ture is the fact that music was written to 
be sung time and again, always with the 
understanding that THIS is the way 
Christians expressed themselves at THIS 
periodinhistory. Catholicity in its true 
sense has a wonderful hand-maiden in 
the music of the church. 


Architecture on the other hand is a 
contemporaneous thing. It has always 
been a monument to the piety of a given 
period. It wasnot meant to be repeated. 
We leam from it with great respect but 
we express architecturally in our own way 
and with the materials at OUR disposal. 


But back to music... 


Three elements go into creating re- 
ligious music or any religious art for 
that matter; 


1. A religious ideal 
2. A need to fill 
3. A mastery of artistic techniques. 


It is when the religious ideal is so 
full of truth that it catches fire in men's 
hearts; it is when the need is a legitimate 
one indeed crying to be filled; and it 
is when the ideal, theneed AND musical 
techniques find their fulfillment in a 
great genius or a group of masters that 
the heights of human expression have 
attained their climax in the life of the 
church. 


Arthistory is full of illustrations of the 
presence or absence of any one or all of 
these factors. 


That the pre-Nicene and Reformation 
faithreached their heights of expression 
late is due to the fact that the vital spirit 
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of each was kept alive in the hearts of 
men of faith and imagination, even 
while religious life was decaying around 
them. 


The faith had begun to lose its ur- 
gency among the bulk of the clergy and 
the people bythe time Gregory and Bach 
came along. The pattern is the same 
always. Each period of faith begins in 
vitality; it is marked by virile thinking 
and heroism based on real and vital 
issues. Then enters ignorance of the 
issues and in place of vitality comes 
distrust, blind allegiance to side issues 
and irrelevancies----a melodramatic 
defense of imaginary fortresses while the 
strategic fortifications and embattle- 
ments go untended. The fight becomes 
so personal that to abandon it would be 
tolose face. The sham battle continues 
untilit burns itself out. Then men look 
back and shake their heads at their 
foolishness, only to go through the same 
procedure again. 


It was a Gregory and a J. S. Bach 
who with a relatively few others kept 
the fire alive in their respective periods 
and brought music, each by his own 
methods to its culmination point amidst 
asomewhatsterile church. It is too bad 
that the church had not kept abreast 
with them, Their contribution would 
have been that much more meaningful 
not only to their own generation, but 
evenat this time. At any rate the "re- 
ligious ideal" was present in their work 


How about the need? 


In Gregory's time the service was in 
need of ordering. Unfortunately, the 
music had been taken away from those 
whose property it was to sing and had 
been given to the choir, but the need for 
good, singable music was still there. In 
Bach's time, ithad come to be expected 
that the choir master would furnish 
freshly composed music for the mass. 
The cantatas, motets, masses and ora- 
tories were an answer to this need. Here 
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also the ideal of congregational par- 
ticipation had been somewhat lost, but 
the need was still there. The need was 
certainly evident in Palestrina's time 
when the whole area of church music 
was in danger of extinction because of 
the sacriledge and abuse commonly 
connected with it. Palestrina is rightly 
recognized as the saviour of music in 
the Roman church. Here, in all three 
periods there was "a need". 


Musical technique? Nothing much 
need be said other than what has already 
been said----that with their materials 
they accomplished all that could be | 
accomplished. 


These are reflections in music of 
times of virility in the church (under- 
stood in the context of what has been 
said). 


What about art's reflections in "arid" 
times? i 


The early and late Gothic periods 
(1150-1300; 1300-1450) are illustrations 
of periods in which musical technique 
as a science flourished boundlessly. 
Church musicians of this period produced 
the primitive motet, which is indeed an 
engineer's delight. Its foundation isa 
sturdy Gregorian chant each note of 
which occupies endless space---some- 
times twenty of our modern measures to 
eachsyllable. Itcaneasily be seen that 
the Latin words might as well not have 
been, used, for they lost all meaning. 
As this bagpipe drone continued in the 
bottom voice, the two top voices would 
dance along twining and intertwining in 
TWO DIFFERENT VERNACULAR LAN- 
GUAGES..... though in mostcases they 
both spoke of the same thing. (In some 
notable examples, the vernacular words 
used in the top voices, as evidence of | 
the composer's sense of humor, took on 
all the characteristics of a bar-room 
ballad. ) 
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This was indeed technique par ex- 
cellance. Also reflecting superb tech- 
nique was the "crab canon" of the late 
Gothic period which could be sung ef- 
fectively both forward and backwards, 
still maintaining the laws of harmony. 
Some could even be sung up-side-down. 


Then came the Renaissance when the 
new religious ideal was not yet crystal- 
lized. It was a period of serenity, ob- 
jectivity and detached candor. Its 
leaders dug deep into the past and in 
dispassionate calm applied ancient art- 
tistic, philosophical and theological 
principles as they understood them, just 
for the sheer joy of seeing a framework 
constructed with smoothly fitting joints. 
and which would not topple over. 


But their ties to the church in many 
cases were quite strained and there was 
much skepticism. The church did not 
help much either, what with the cor- 
ruption in its court life and utter dis- 
regard for the people. 


Religious ideal? In none of these 
periods was there sufficient ideal to have 
a constructive general influence. The 
church woefully lacked moral authority 
and influence. 


Need? Not a sufficient one. This is 
the reason that the "puzzle" music of the 
early and late Gothic and to a certain 
extent the Renaissance wedged its way 
by force into the choir loft, It (early 
Gothic) created for itself the "Clausula" 
which took the chants away from the 
priest and intertwined itself endlessly 
around the extended borrowed melody 
until it got tired and then gave it back 
to the priest to finish. 


It would take far too much of your 
time to further illustrate the fact that 
all three of these ingredients, the ideal, 
theneed and the techniques, have their 
positive or negative effects, willy-nilly, 
on the music of any given period. 


The free church period following the 
English reformation reflects it. 


Even the lowly Gospel song reflects a 
religious ideal, a need and a musical 
technique. In fact it is one of the most 
honest reflections of a religious move- 
ment ever to find its way into the lit- 
terature of the church. 


The religious ideal, theneed, and the 
musical techniques are now jousting for 
position in the contemporary church. 


Present indications are that the re- 
ligious ideal is somewhat nebulous, the 
need is an embarassing enigma and the 
techniques are in the process of 
revolution. 


It is my feeling that we are privi- 
ledged beyond anything we can imagine 
to be alive at this time. 


We see in the making new and fresh 
musical forms and devices. There is a 
seething ferment in the whole artistic 
world, a feverish clamoring for the 
heights. America has taken over the 
artistic leadership of the world, and 
here we are, right in the middle of it! 


What are we going to do with it? 


We in the church are arriving at a 
position where we can once again pre- 
sent to the artists and craftsmen a need 
to be filled. Architecture has experi- 
enced great demands, Painting is fol- 
lowing; sacred literature has been swept 
along; music is coming too. There is 
no reason in my mind why the Introits and 
Graduals and Communion anthems in 
liturgical churches cannot be thrown 
open to the genius of contemporary 
musicians. Though I have already paid 
homage at the altar of Gregorian chant, 
Idonot feel there is anything inherantly 
sacrosanct aboutit., It is ONE of the art 
forms of the church, and one of the best. 
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But before we can pay any attention 
to the needs and techniques we MUST 
face the problem of a religious ideal 
strong enough to inspire creativity. So 
strong in God's strength, in truth and 
honesty, thatit cannot help inflame the 
imagination of those endowed to express 
with pen, paint brush or chisel. 


Have we as liturgical “enthusiasts” 
lived up to our obligation to the church? 


I personally do not think so, as a 
whole. I think we have betrayed a lack 
of understanding, yes, even distrust of 
the truth's own power to speak for itself. 
Itisa sign of subjective discoloration of 
eternal verities when one becomes en- 
amored of Gregorian chant, Norman, 
Romanesque or Gothic architecture, 
Rennaisance motets, chasubles, cruci- 
fixes, ciboriums, cruets, chalices, 
frontals andsuperfrontals, dossals, Neo- 
Gothic, Baroque, Romantic, impression - 
istic, expressionistic or modem styles 
simply because of personal aesthetic 
preferences or for their own sakes. 


This was the weakness from a relig- 
ious standpoint of the early and late 
Gothic and Renaissance periods. 


Itshows, furthermore a distrust in the 
Holy Spirit's power NOW, to betray 
doubt thathe can, given the right inner- 
circumstances, speak just as effectively 
today as He has in ages past. 


It is great time to be alive! 


The artistic techniques are here and 
will soon, I think (history paints in broad 
strokes) produce another great synthe- 
sizer like Gregory, Palestrina orJ.S.Bach. 


It seems to me, theologians and lit- 
urgiologists are the ones to whom God 
soon will point His finger and say, “It's 


uptoyou!” It is for us to “unstuff" our- 
selves. It is time for us to recognize 
that our primary job right now is to re- 
store the joy of the Communion of Saints 
which was possessed by the Apostolic 
Church as they gathered around those 
letters still in manuscript form written 
by personal witnesses to Christ's majesty. 
It is up to us now, when the way is in- 
creasingly open to show to the people in 
loving urgency---"not as domineering 
over those in our charge! but being an 
example to the flock", the joy which 
attended the Memorial Feast in that 
early church when members still lived 
who had personally seen the resurrected 
and glorified Lord Jesus Christ, as he 
appeared fromnowhere, walked through 
locked doors---this Christ who said that 
each time they gathered He would be 
there with them and indeed they would 
"participate" in Him with the whole 
church both here and there---a Gospel, 
not only of the crucifixion, but of the 
resurrection. 


Here is an idea so vivid, so evan- 
gelical, so real that it will provide the 
ingredient which will bring to one focal 
point: 


1. an all-consuming ideal 
2. a real need to be filled, and 


3. every technical means at our dis- 
possal to fulfill it. 


The Lord of the Church has a way of 
redeeming not only people, but also of 
redeeming the times and creation. The 
time seemingly wasted for the churchin 
slack and arid times is not wasted in 
God's good plan. It will all work to- 
gether for the benefit of His children and 
His kingdom. 


May we never stand in His way! 
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ITINERARIUM 


(The Itinerarium is suitable for use as a closing devotion following retreats, con- 


ferences, and similar meetings. It may also be used as a prayer of commendation 
before a journey, being prayed by those about to travel, or on behalf of travellers 
by those who remain at home. The form of this devotion printed here is that used 
by the annual Liturgical Institute of Valparaiso University. ) 


V. 


May the Almighty and Merciful 
Lord direct us. 


BEATI PAUPERES (in unison) 


Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that moum: for 
they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; for 
they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for 
they shall be called the children 
of God. 

Blessed are they which are per- 
secuted for righteousness" sake; 
for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you and 
shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for My sake; 
rejoice and be exceedingly glad, 
for great is your reward in heaven, 

Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost; As 
it was in the beginning, is now, 
andever shall be, world without 
end, Amen. 


ALL; May the Almighty Lord direct us 


in the way of peace and pros- 
perity; and may His 2ngels ac- 
company us on our journey, that 
we may return to our home in 
peace, joy, and safety. 


ALL: Lord, have mercy upon us. 


Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us, 


THE LORD'S PRAYER 


V. OGod, save Thy servants: 
R. Who put their trust in Thee. 
V. Send us help from the sanctuary: 
R. And strengthen us out of Zion. 
V. Beuntous, OLord, a strong tower; 
R. From the face of the enemy. 
V. Let the enemy have no power 
over us: 
R. Nor the son of wickedness 
hurt us. 
V. Blessed be the Lord day by day: 
R. And may the God of our salva- 
tion make our journey prosperous, 
V. Show us Thy ways, O Lord: 
R. And teach us Thy paths, 
V. O that my ways were so directed; 
R. ThatI might keep Thy statutes. 
V. The crooked shall be made 
straight: 
R. And the rough places plain. 
V. God shall give His angels charge 
over thee; 
R. To keep thee in all thy ways. 
Vi O Lord, hear my prayer: 
R. And let my cry come unto Thee. 
V. The Lord be with you, 
R. And with thy spirit. 
THE PRA YERS 
R. Amen. 
V. Let us go forth in peace. 


R. Inthe Name ofthe Lord. Amen 
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"DEUTSCHE MESSE” DEMONSTRATION 


The Concordia Seminary (St. Louis) 
Lyceum presented on October 29 a dem- 
onstration of Luther's Deutsche Messe 
(the Mass in German), before a large 
crowd in the Seminary Chapel. The 
Deutsche Messe, which was the second 
experiment in liturgical reform under- 
taken be Martin Luther, was first pub- 
lished in 1526 as an attempt to provide 
a simplified version of the Chief Service, 
in the language of the people. His pre- 
vious evangelical revision of the Mass, 
the Formula Missae, had retained the 
Latin language. 


The demonstration Mass was complete 
in all details as Luther outlined it, in- 
cluding the full ceremonial and vest- 
ments. However, since this was intended 
to be merely a demonstration, there was 
no Consecration of Elements nor distri- 
bution of Holy Communion. The Sem- 
inary Cantata Choir, under the direction 
of Robert Bergt, sang the choral settings 
in the German original. An English 
translation and explanation of the service 
was provided in the printed program. 
Arrangements were under the direction 
of the Rev. Harold W. Scheibert, in- 
structor atthe Seminary, who also acted 
as celebrant. Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn 
acted as consultant in the preparation of 
the demonstration. 


ORCHIDS TO MUHLENBERG PRESS 


We are always pleased when the 
“official” publication houses of the 
Church bring forth literature which sup- 
ports the burden of Una Sancta. One 
fine example was the Sunday bulletin 
cover issued by the Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, for the Thirteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. The back page feature 
entitled "How Often Should I Receive 
Communion?" was a well written defense 
and encouragement of the practice of 
celebrating a weekly Eucharist. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The bulletin pointed out that "a sort ! 


of ‘revival’ is taking place. .. with the 
administration of the Holy Communion 
appearing more frequently in our parish 
schedules of worship. . .In the early days 
of the Christian church the Lord's Supper 
was celebrated weekly. ..The most im- 
portant event of the Lord's Day was fel- 
lowship with the Lord in the Sacrament 
...During the Middle Ages this Sacra- 
ment was surrounded by errors and super- 
stition. .. virtually removed from the 
life of the people...However, in the 
sixteenth century the Reformers, along 


with the preaching of the Word, restored ; 


fully the administration of the Holy 
Communion to the people. Lutherans 
were taught to come with confidence to 
the Lord's Table. It was the Sunday 
service. 


“Later, something else happened. 
Unsound trends developed in doctrine 
and piety. By exaggerating his own 
ability to reason, man became coldly 
critical ofreligion. Asa result the Lord's 
Supper was undervalued in thought and 
practice... Many Lutherans were in- 
fluenced by these forces to the detriment 
of the whole devotional life of thei 
church. 
changing. 


“Where Holy Communion is admin- 
istered frequently, members can leat 
from the experience how often they 
should commune. 
rich gift of God's total goodness to w. 
It is Christ's ministry to us now; the dra- 
matic assurance that what the gospel 
proclaims is true for us. Such grace i 
to be sought with a frequency inspired 
both by need and adoration. His Pre- 
sence in our lives is the choicest of ou 
privileges!" 


We could scarcely have said it better! 
Orchids to Muhlenberg Press and its bul- 
letin editor. 


Fortunately this is now, 


The Sacrament is 
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A LITURGICAL ANNIVERSARY 


The 25th anniversary of liturgical- 
sacramental restoration at St. John's 
Church, Hoboken, N.J. was celebrated 
at Solemn Vespers on November 13, 
1955, sponsored by the parish and by the 
Plainchant Society. Preacher on the 
occasion was the Rev. Dr.Berthold von 
Schenk of Our Saviour's Church, New 
York, who instituted liturgical revival 
at old St. John's a quarter century ago. 
The present pastor is the Rev. Carl Ber- 
gen. Both men are contributors to Una 
Sancta. Weoffer our congratulations on 
this significant anniversary. 


A RETREAT IN BROOKLYN 


A retreat and seminar on the problems 
of the urban parish will be conducted at 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Maujer St. , Brooklyn, N. Y. onSaturday, 
December 3, Pastor of this church, 
which stands in the shade of the famous 
"tree" that "grows in Brooklyn" is the 
Rev. Richard Klopf, former editor of 
Una Sancta. Beginning at 8 a.m. with 
private confession and absolution, the 
retreat will include all the traditional 
hours of the Breviary and a solemn cel- 
ebration of the Holy Eucharist. The re- 
treat is open to pastors, seminarians, 
and other interested persons. Breakfast 
and luncheon will be served. 


DISHONESTY IN QUOTING 


Every now and then a periodical comes 


, toour desks parading under the name of 


"Confessional Lutheran." While itis not 
the burden of Una Sancta to discuss or 
judge the intentions of this paper, we 
want to call attention to the fact that 
often the main targets of this sheet have 
been contributors to Una Sancta. Sup- 
porting the scare charges of the "Con- 
fessional Lutheran" is often to be found 
4 judicious misuse of quotation which 
borders on a violation of the Eighth 
Commandment. 


Similar quoting out of context, and 
failure to realize the intent of a book 
could only have been behind a recent 
report in the “Northem Illinois Messen- 
ger", that the Northern Illinois District 
of the Lutheran Church-- Missouri Synod, 
at the instigation of one of its congre- 
gations, took the following action: 


"Since the book entitled The Presence 
(treatise on the Lord's Supper written 
by the Rev. B. von Schenk of our 
Synod), is disturbing consciences in 
the church, the President of the 
Atlantic Districtis to be advised that 
it is the conviction of the Northern 
Illinois District that this volume con- 
tains false doctrines and that he will 
be urged to take action and to bring 
this matter to a God-pleasing 
conclusion, " 


By such a resolution, made without any 
real basis in fact, hundreds of men who 
had never read the book The Presence 


were led to believe that it was heretical, 


Because Una Sancta is a truly con 
fessional publication, we deplore any 
genuine heresy which contradicts the 
confessions of the Church, and gnaws at 
its basic foundation. But we equally 
deplore the allegation of heresy where 
it does not exist, through the misuse of 
quotation marks. In this connection, 
some excerpts from “Theological Table 
Talk" in "Theology Today”. July 
1955, are in place. 


“Has punctuation any theological 
significance? Many theologians have 
so contended. In the matter of quota- 
tion marks they are clearly justified. 
Without a doubt quotation marks are 
seriously overworked, and the fre- 
quency of their use appears to be in- 
creasing even more rapidly than the 
population. Few would question the 
fact that the omission of such marks in 
sermon or book is often in violation of 
the Eighth /Seventh/ Commandment. 
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But plagarism is so widely condemned 
that we develop the assumption that 
a painstaking use of quotation marks 
gives the quoter a kind of immunity 
to judgement, whether Divine or 
human.... 


"In the first place, we detect a pro- 
lific breed of quoters among heresy- 
hunters...Put on the trail of the 
enemy, they slither through every- 
thing he has written, hoping for 
evidence. They snip out a phrase 
here and a sentence there. Putting 
together their findings in a different 
context--all the while the quotation 
marks are scrupulously preserved-- 
they build up the impression that is 
almost wholly false and utterly damn- 
ing. With every care to safeguard 
their reputation as true witnesses, they 
triumphantly bear false witness. 
What is hidden in their subconscious 
mind when they use those inverted 
commas? Perhaps something like 
this: ‘This will show that I hesitated 
to condemn this man until the evid- 
ence obliged me to do so. I am en- 
tirely scientific in my objectivity. 
He is the one who condemns himseif 
by his own words. If you doubt my 
testimony, you may read for your- 
self. Butthere'sreally no need to do 
this because I have done that distaste- 
ful job for you. You can tell from 
these excerpts how much angrier you 


would become if you saw the original. . 


These quotation marks therefore 
justify you in being as hostile toward 
this man as if you had read him 
through’. " 


Enough said! May the Lord forgive us 
all our sins of dishonesty in quoting. 


TAIZE' BROTHERS VISIT AMERICA 


Two monks from the community of 
Taize’ in France are currently touring 
the United States, Frere Max Thurian 
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and Frere Roger Schutz. Taize" is an 
independent monastic community in 
France, the only one of its kind in the 
world, Included on their itinerary are 
New York City, Providence, Cambridge, 
Detroit, Chicago, Valpariaso, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Santa Barbara, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. In each place they will 
speak to interested groups of churchmen. 
They are accompanied on their trip by 
Mr. Arthur C. Kreinheder. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Authors of articles appearing in this 
issue include: 


The Rev. Frederick R. Webber is the 
author of "TheSmall Church", “Studies 
in the Liturgy", and “A History of 
Preaching." Pastor Webber's Litany of 
the Holy Child is reprinted from the 
Advent, 1946 issue of Una Sancta. 


William L. Quay is a student at 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


The Rev. Johan Thorson is associate- 
pastor of the Vinje parish at Willmar, 
Minnesota, and formerly director of 
music at Central Church, Minneapolis. 


OUR COVER 


The cover design for this issue is 
based on the Gradual for the First Sunday 
in Advent, "All they that wait for Thee 
shall not be ashamed, O Lord." The 
Church, witnessing through worship, 
waits at the Altar of God, ready for His 
coming, for the mystery of the Incar- 
nation is about to be revealed in the 
Blessed Sacrament. -The artist is the 
Rev. Richard E, Bloomdall, pastor of 
the Bethel-Trinity parish at Bovey and 
Coleraine, Minnesota. 


The illustration on page 6 is by 
Sister Marianne Nordstrom, O.B., of 
Lund, Sweden. 
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